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T wo years of economic turmoil 
have taken a heavy toll on media 
across the board, but unlike some 
other channels, direct mail has 
not only weathered the storm — 
it’s surging again in some critical areas. 

As this issue shows, direct mail marketing is 
continuing an astounding evolution as we close 
out one year and head toward another, becom- 
ing sharper, more engaging, better targeted and 
more flexible than ever. 

Our lead feature story, “Direct Mail Surges” 
(pg. 14), takes an in-depth look at the recent direct 


mail surge among insurance companies, financial 
institutions and other industries, noting how the 
increase in recent mail campaigns is likely a sign 
that the nation as a whole is finally regaining its 
economic footing. 

But mail doesn’t just suggest economic activity; 
it also contributes significantly. For instance, direct 
continues to offer one of the most consistent and 
surefire methods for lead generation. To illustrate 
this, we take a look at the online analytics-focused 
Omniture Business Unit at Adobe® (“Do You Want 
S’Mores?” pg. 20), which crafted a tasty dimen- 
sional package to entice potential CM Os into con- 
sidering the company’s suite of business tools. 

And it’s not just for-profit organizations that are 
taking advantage of the channel. Charitable groups 
such as the UNCF (“Higher Yearning,” pg. 24) have 
spent decades using mail to win over donors. Now, 
in the digital age, the UNCF continues to ramp up 
its mail efforts, blending these tactics with the Inter- 
net and the group’s iconic fundraising events to con- 
tinue its mission of providing higher education for 
advantaged and disadvantaged students alike. 

Finally, we show how lawn-care company 
Spring-Green has coordinated its cyclical direct 
mail campaigns with its call center (“Mail Call,” pg. 
30). In doing so, Spring-Green has improved its 
marketing ROI, strengthened its customer service 
program and boosted the company’s 
franchise owners all at the same time. 
We also have our usual array of 
stats, tips and tidbits designed to 
help you get the most out of your 
marketing. So dive in and enjoy. 
And find out how direct mail 
can help your business enjoy 
a surge of its own. 
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Our handy little guide to help 
you quickly find the stories in 
this issue that are relevant to 
your business. 

© SMALL BUSINESS 

Less than 1 00 employees. 
Out of toner? You send someone 
to the store to buy more. 

© MEDIUM BUSINESS 
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employees. Your assistant 
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stocked. How does that hap- 
pen? Who cares? 
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A BRIEF LOOK AT SOME BIG ISSUES 
IN DIRECT MAIL 



PRINT PROVES ECO-FRIENDLY 



‘Paper is something 
that is completely 
renewable and 
reusable. Contrast 
that against digital 
devices. We do not, 
in this country, have 
the infrastructure to 
reclaim e-waste.” 

— Kerry C. Stackpole, 
president “Print Grows Trees” 


Power to 
the Paper! 

Campaign touts print’s environmental benefits 

It’s a common environmental misperception: “digital good, 
paper bad.” Now, a consortium of more than 350 print industry 
leaders have teamed to create an educational campaign, “Print 
Grows Trees,” which combats the false perception 
that digital is more eco-friendly than print. 

Kerry C. Stackpole, president of Printing & 

Graphics Association, Mid-Atlantic, which con- 
ceived and launched the initiative in March 2010, 
says those who believe they’re pampering Mother 
Nature with online bill pay are sorely misguided. 

“People think, ‘Oh, what a great idea to retrieve 
my financial statements online,’” Stackpole adds. 

“But for those statements to be available means a 
data center has to be running 24/7. Data centers 
require huge amounts of energy, and their use of 
electricity is growing at roughly 24 percent a year.” 

By contrast, says Stackpole, the paper and forest 
industries plant about 1.5 million seedlings a day. 

“The differential is that we replant the trees for paper 
production,” points out Stackpole, noting that in virtually every U.S. com- 
munity there is a paper-recycling program. “Paper is something that is 
completely renewable and reusable. Contrast that against digital devices. 
We do not, in this country, have the infrastructure to reclaim e-waste.” 


“Print Grows Trees” started with a website (printgrowstrees.com) and 
a series of transit shelter posters around Washington, D.C. In less than 
six months, the website had logged more than 20,000 page views. “I 
would describe the response as outstanding,” Stackpole says. 


YOU 

SHOULD 

KNOW 


OF THE $169 BILLION U.S. BUSINESSES SPENT ON MARKETING IN 2009, 12 PERCENT 
WAS SPENT ON DIRECT MAIL, ACCORDING TO MAGNA ADVERTISING GROUP. 
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A Start Is Born 

Use catalogs to promote business 


A market study by comScore shows that among visitors to retail websites, twice as 
many online purchases are made by catalog recipients. Clearly catalogs drive retail sales, 
and now’s the time to create one to promote your business. The U.S. Postal Service® has 
created “Getting Started in Catalogs,” a promotional campaign featuring a free instruc- 
tional DVD and a live webinar series. The DVD explains how Dell and other companies 
became market leaders by adding 
catalogs to their marketing mix. 


Visit usps.com/promotions/catalogs.htm 
to order a free DVD while supplies last. 


BY THE NUMBERS 


2/5 

of advertising pieces sent by 
Standard Mail™ in 2009 were mailed 
by retailers/merchants. 


79 % 

of U.S. households either read or scan 
advertising mail sent to their household. 


47 % 

of U.S. households read catalogs. 
Only 1 9 percent discard them without 
reading them. 


2.3 

Number of weekly advertising mail pieces 
that affluent households (those earning 
$1 50,000+ annually) intend to respond to. 


30 . 7 % 

of “advertising-only” mail sent by 
First-Class Mail® in 2009 was mailed 
by the services industry. 


Source: U.S. Postal Service Household Diary Study, 2009. 


IMPROVE LIST HYGIENE 


FEWER UNHAPPY 
RETURNS 

Errant mail is a major problem. To the 

rescue is TEC Mailing Solutions, whose 
online service MailListCleaner™ (MailList 
Cleaner.com) removes costly undeliverable 
addresses from your mail files. 

The service offers three plans. The M LC 
plan corrects misspelled addresses and 
appends the ZIP™ Code. The MLC “Plus” 
plan goes a step further, comparing your 
list against the Postal Service™ Change 
of Address database and providing any 
move changes that have been filed with 
the Postal Service. Meanwhile, the MLC 
“Ultra” upgrade flags duplicate addresses. 


MailListCleaner™ is available 24/7 and 
requires no software installation. Users 
simply set up an account and upload their 
text, database or Microsoft Excel files. 

“You can process 20,000 names and 
addresses in five minutes,” boasts TEC 
president Brian Euclide. He adds that it’s 
best suited for small businesses with lists 
of up to a million customers. “Many non- 
profit organizations use it because their 
lists are small and they often do their own 
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The second generation U.S. Hispanic adopts media and technology simi- 
larly to general market counterparts — but with one foot in each culture. 
They weave elements of both lifestyles at their own convenience.” 

— Carlos Boughton, brand director, Tecate and Tecate Light beer 



MIX MAIL AND MOBILE 

Off and Running 

Interactive barcodes help promote new shoe line 


GHOST 3 

More than meets the eye. 



LOOK INSIDE & WIN 



Learn more about the new Ghost 3 and instantly enter for a chance to win an all-access 
VIP package to a Rock'n' Roll Marathon of your choice. All you need to do is take and send a 
picture of the JAGTAG on the left. Verizon and AT&T customers text the picture to 524824. 
All other networks text or email the picture to ghost3@jagtag.com. 


When evaluating how to best promote its 
Ghost 3 running shoe, Brooks Sports sprinted 
through its marketing options. “We have started 
to see 2-D barcodes used in other retail spaces 
and also in print media,” Brooks senior mar- 
keting programs manager Dyana Berger says. 
“With the launch of the new Ghost 3, we wanted 
to add a unique twist and also test out the 2-D 
barcodes with our current channel of retailers.” 
In an integrated campaign that combined 
new with tried-and-true, Brooks teamed with 
interactive barcode maker JAGTAG and retailer 
Finish Line to launch its first integrated mobile 
campaign. In July and August, Brooks sent 
thousands of Finish Line customers 9-inch by 


6-inch direct mailers featur- 
ing a two-dimensional JAG- 
TAG barcode. 

Customers who texted 
or e-mailed a picture of the 
barcode to JAGTAG were 
entered to win prizes that included running 
shoes and a grand prize VIP package to a Rock 
’n’ Roll Marathon of their choice. 

Brooks relied on Facebook and Twitter 
exclusively to direct the shoe company’s fol- 
lowers to participating retailers. 

Brooks is currently measuring data from 
the project, including visitor traffic to Fin- 
ishLine.com, shoe sales and sweepstakes 


participants. But initial results indicate that 
the Ghost 3 promotion was ahead of the 
curve in engaging customers. 

“Early numbers show that 2-D barcodes 
are still new and the technology is slowly 
catching on,” Berger explains. “Customers 
liked how easy it was to use and that the 
information was great to see in video format 
along with the info printed on the postcard.” 


We don’t just deliver 
great coffee. 

We also give you 
the perfect way 
to serve it. 


Get our $160 Stainless Steel Collection FREE 


GIVE THEM A TASTE 



Brewing a Bargain 

In a strong show of confidence in its mail efforts, Gevalia Kaffe 
recently raised the stakes on one of its top free-mium offers. For 
example, a recent mailer from the company included an offer for a 
high-priced, branded stainless steel mug, carafe and coffeemaker. 
(Previously, the Stainless Steel Collection was offered via inserts 
only.) The mailer also included a sample of Gevalia’s Signature Blend 
coffee and a tagline that asserts, “We don’t just deliver great coffee. 
We also give you the perfect way to serve it.” 
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GET PERSONAL 


PURL Jam 

Customized websites help 
drive radio station donations 

Leveraging variable digital printing, 

direct mail and personalized URLs (PURLs), 
San Mateo, Cal if. -based jazz radio station 
KCSM-FM used a personal touch to solicit 
listener donations during a recent fundraising 
drive. The nonprofit station mailed 23,000 
postcards prominently featuring recipients’ 
names among a list of jazz greats. 

For donations of $80 or more, KCSM 
offered listeners a personalized T-shirt that 
included their name among the list of names 
of jazz legends imprinted on the shirt. 

“We made the offer to encourage listen- 
ers to ‘Get recognized along with other jazz 
greats because you’re a jazz great for finan- 
cially supporting KCSM,”’ says Carolyn Good- 
man, president/creative director at Goodman 
Marketing Partners, KCSM’s agency. 

Goodman says listeners were still visiting 
their PURL that links to the station’s website 
a full month after the offer’s June expiration. 

Another package with a longer expiration 
date was slated to go out in October. 


Talking Heads 

Business pros share 



Saideh Browne 

Impact Agency NY, NEW YORK CITY 

After struggling with early campaigns, Browne turned to a series of 
postcards to help market Impact Agency’s niche hip-hop speaker’s 
bureau. She honed her message and focused on the speakers’ 
topics rather than on the bureau itself, tailoring lecture subjects to 
appropriate event planners. She says targets’ response to the direct 
mailers was “overwhelming.” 



Richard LaNore 

MRW Lawns Inc., LA PLATA, MD. 

After DirectMail.com took over marketing creative and production duties 
for lawn-care service company MRW Lawns Inc., LaNore and other exec- 
utives worked with the company to create its first professionally designed 
postcards. LaNore says DirectMail.com tapped its proprietary, patented 
software to analyze MRW’s current customer list, then generated a mail- 
ing list of “like” prospects. The new approach out-pulled previous MRW 
postcard mailings by a 3:1 ratio for the same cost. 



Bonnie Lee 

Symmetry Business Services, BOYES HOT SPRINGS, CALIF. 
Symmetry Business Services in Sonoma County, Calif., generates new 
clients for its bookkeeping service by sending personalized letters of 
“congratulations” to owners of newly opened businesses listed in the 
community newspaper. The letters explain why new companies need 
Symmetry’s services, which include tax advice from an enrolled agent. 
“It’s a low-tech, low-cost way to identify potential clients, but it’s effec- 
tive — with a return rate as high as 3 percent,” Lee says. 



Mike Mulligan 

Safeway Direct Insurance, WESTMONT, ILL. 

Mulligan and auto insurer Safeway Direct scored a goal in the company’s 
first Hispanic-targeted mail campaign, targeting U.S. immigrants from 
Mexico with envelopes personalized according to lifestyles and social 
interests. The mailing leveraged a known visual trigger, the Mexican 
flag, which was displayed through the envelope window and as part of 
several soccer- related premiums. The promotion proved to be one of 
Safeway’s most effective overall efforts, Mulligan says. 




O Are you a small business with a smart marketing solution to 
share? Tell us about it at delivermagazine.com/talkingheads/. 
We just might feature it in a future issue. 
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Buddies for Life 


What makes direct mail and digital so compatible. 


Y ou never meant for your eye to wander. But 
now, looking back, was there really any way you 
could have avoided noticing when this sexy 
newcomer batted an eye? Suddenly, the one 
who ’d been faithful to you for all those years 
began to look old. You found yourself thinking about moving on . . . 

Don’t do anything rash. Jilting direct mail for the Internet 
is both unnecessary and unwise. A solid interactive marketing 
strategy has plenty of room — and plenty of need — for both. 
Combined, direct mail and the Internet make for unbeatable 
impact. Go with either one alone, and you risk missing out. 

Despite what some marketers may think, the Internet doesn’t 
reach everyone. Not every household has a computer. Not every- 
one who owns a cell phone uses it for Internet access. And not 
everyone with Internet access conducts transactions online. 

Moreover, reaching people who are online is getting harder. 
Spam filters consign e-mails to oblivion unseen and unopened. 
Banners work, but only to a point. 

Enter direct mail. Just about everyone has a mailbox, and 
surveys show that, even in today’s online world, people rate 
“getting the mail” as a favorite on their list of daily activities. 

Many people who are leery of responding online are quite 
comfortable using the mail. And those who choose to respond 
in person or by phone needn’t go to the trouble of printing a 
coupon, because your mail piece is already in-hand. 


Since mailboxes don’t have spam filters, every person on 
your mailing list must at least look at your mail. That means 
that, if you’re good at writing headlines, your direct mail will 
always convey a message. 

People collect their mail on purpose and at a time of their 
own choosing. So unlike online messages, direct mail doesn’t 
get in the way of other things they were intent on doing. More- 
over, when direct mail is well targeted and well executed, recipi- 
ents willingly set distractions aside to read. Since that’s not 
something they can do while texting or playing a guitar, direct 
mail gives you their full attention. 

But earlier we said that you needn’t choose between direct 
mail and the Internet, and we meant it. So let’s talk about how 
well the Internet and direct mail work together. 

Combining direct mail with the Internet improves your 
reach. People you may miss with one you may pick up with the 
other. But on a deeper level, many marketers have dramati- 
cally increased direct mail results by sending an advance e-mail 
advising people to watch their mail for a special offer. The oppo- 
site works, too. Direct mail is a powerful way to direct people to 
a website they might otherwise never have found. 

When direct mail sends people to the Internet, or the Internet 
turns their attention to their direct mail, you create involvement. 

Torn between the Internet and direct mail? Don’t be. This is 
that rare instance in which you can have your cake and eat it too. 


E 

CD 

CD 
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THREE 

KEY INDUSTRIES 
HIGHLIGHT A FEW 
OF THE WAYS THAT 
DIRECT MAIL 
MARKETING HELPS 
MAKE SOUTHERN 
CONSUMERS MORE 
LIKELY TO BUY 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES : 1 

Insurance 

25% more likely to purchase 
insurance as the result of 
direct mail 


Furniture 

1 0% more likely to purchase 
furniture as the result of 
direct mail 

Groceries 

9% more likely to purchase 
groceries as the result of 
direct mail 


Ten percent of the people 

living in the South in 2008 
were foreign born. Ninety 
percent were natives of the 
U.S., and 56 percent were 
born in their current state 
of residence. 2 

67 percent of the house- 
holds in the South are made 
up of families. This figure 
includes both married-couple 
families (49 percent) and 
other families (1 8 percent). 2 

83 percent of the people 

living in the South in 2008 
were living in the same resi- 
dence one year earlier. 2 


DEMO GRAPHICS 


DELIVERABLES 



LAND OF THE 
SWEET SOUTH 



of the population has graduated 
high school . 3 


41.8 million 

Number of households in the 
southern region of the U.S . 3 



Thirty-one percent of 
consumers in the South look to 
the mail for coupons . 4 


States in the southern region of the United States hold an abundance of ready consum- 
ers, particularly for marketers looking to reach families. Sixty-seven percent of house- 
holds in the South are family households. The South has been the region with the 
highest growth rate since 2000 — increasing its population 13 percent. By contrast, the 
Midwest and Northeast regions grew by 4 percent and 3 percent respectively. “From a 
direct mail usage perspective, geography is an important part of the consideration when 
determining how to spend and where to spend your budget,” says Mike Hayes, chief 
strategy, development and operations officer for Geomentum, which uses neighborhood 
data to help marketers plan campaigns. — Vicki Powers 


People in the South are 
more business friendly to 
direct mail marketing 
than those in the North- 
east and Midwest.” 

- Ted Jenkin, co-CEO, 
oXYGen Financial, Alpharetta, Ga. 


Since 1999, direct mail’s share 
of total ad spend in the U.S. has 
risen steadily. In 2000 direct mail 
accounted for less than 10 percent of 
total ad spend. By 2009, that figure 
had increased to 12 percent, 5 accord- 
ing to Magna Advertising Group. 


1 Geomentum. 2 American Community Survey, 2008. 3 U.S. Census Bureau. 4 Annual Population Estimates 2000-2009, Census Bureau. 5 U.S. Postal Service HH Diary Study FY 2009, page 39. 
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P.O.V. | ONE QUESTION, THREE EXPERTS 


How have catalogs helped your marketing? 


o 

JAY SHERMAN 


0 

PHIL SHARP 


O 

HANNA SCHOLZ 





Director of Marketing, Residential 
i Business Unit, Leviton Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Marketing Manager, 
Headsets.com, Inc. 


General Manager/Marketing 
Manager, Bike Friday 


Catalogs are an important 
component of Leviton’s diverse 
marketing efforts. They provide a 
concise summary of our product 
portfolios and, most important, 
they help build the Leviton brand’s 
equity among all members of the 
value chain. 

Despite the marketing 
world quickly moving toward 
social media and digital com- 
munications, we have found 
that there is still enormous 
demand by our customers for 
printed catalogs. 

The catalogs augment all of 
our multimedia activities and 
they strengthen our position as a 
leading source of products in the 
electrical industry. 


At Headsets.com, our first prior- 
ity is to treat customers better than 
they’ve been treated before. Catalogs 
and other direct mail offers help us 
do this by ensuring each customer 
receives the best possible offer. 

We cost-effectively test a 
wide variety of offers, quickly 
get results and then invest our 
marketing funds in proven 
winners. This guarantees that 
we’re spending our money wisely 
and treating our customers with the 
care they deserve. 

For example, we recently learned 
that our customers prefer a new 
model of headset, the OfficeRunner.™ 
Now, by offering this headset, our 
customers have a better experience 
and we grow our business. 


At Bike Friday, we still print brochures 
along with 1 0,000 to 20,000 cata- 
logs every year to sell our custom 
performance travel bicycles. There 
are several reasons we do this. First, 
our average customer is age 55 to 
65, and many of them are still used to 
having something in print to browse 
through in their buying process. 

There are a lot of customers 
who have become quite web- 
savvy, but there are still people 
who like to have something 
physical to look at. 

There are also situations at events 
and in dealer storefronts where hav- 
ing something physically to hand to 
the customer is very helpful. I also 
find that mail campaigns still pay for 
themselves if done right. 
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The Resurgence of Mall 

As economy makes a comeback, marketers 
rediscover the value of mail. 



W hile effects of 
the recession 
may still linger, 
advertising 
spending seems 
to be back on track. Ad spending rose 
3.3 percent during the second quarter 
of 2010 and should finish the year up 
2.8 percent, according to MAGNA- 
GLOBAL, a media tracking service. 

No doubt, much of that spending 
has been allocated for digital commu- 
nication channels, but as consumers’ 
inboxes become increasingly crowded, 
many marketers are rediscovering the 
value of mail. 

That makes sense when you consider 
that direct mail has long been an effec- 
tive and efficient way to market products 


and services. And with an ROI of $12.53 
for every dollar invested, according to 
research by the Direct Marketing Asso- 
ciation, it can add significantly to the 
bottom line of an organization. 

But the value of mail goes beyond 
straight ROI. Mail can do things for a 
marketer that no other medium can. 

For example, mail can deliver a 
sample of your product to prospects, 
ensuring they get a true marketing 
experience, not just a message. It can 
reward a loyal customer with a gift that 
provides instant gratification and helps 
intensify his or her loyalty. 

And customers like getting mail: 79 
percent of all households read or scan 
direct mail they receive, according to our 
research. Even younger adults — whom 


we tend to think of as living entirely in 
the digital space — say they would prefer 
to receive offers through the mail, rather 
than in an e-mail or text message. 

Mail creates an emotional connec- 
tion with customers that digital cannot. 
They hold it, view it and engage with it 
in a manner entirely different from their 
online experiences. 

All of this is evidence that even in an 
increasingly digital world, mail contin- 
ues to have a bright future — not just in 
the United States, but around the world. 

Recently, we held a series of meetings 
with our customers and clients to talk 
about their use of mail. Their insights 
are helping guide us as we design the 
future for the U.S. Postal Service. 

Already, we are simplifying our 
processes and taking steps to make it 
easier for customers to use our services. 
More than that, though, we are taking 
steps to make mail more accessible. As 
a global organization, we understand 
that our customers are everywhere, 
and to serve them well we need to be 
where they are. 

For more than 230 years mail has 
faced numerous challenges and held fast. 
Mail has survived because it delivers an 
experience that other communications 
simply cannot match. That’s as relevant 
in today’s world as it has ever been. 



Paul Vogel is president, Mailing 
and Shipping Services at the 
U.S. Postal Service. 
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Sweet Charts 

The Omniture Business Unit at Adobe® sends out chocolate to 
graphically illustrate a marketing message. By Paula Andruss 


T he Omniture Business Unit at Adobe has a 
thing for sending out sweet treats. 

Months before mailing a popular direct 
mail package that included ingredients for 
s’mores (“Do You Want S ’Mores?” on pg. 20) 
and one offering candy- coated trail mix, the online business 
optimization-focused firm came up with an integrated cam- 
paign with a pie chart made from chocolate. 

The campaign — which also directed recipients to personal- 
ized microsites — targeted 500 key U.S. and Canadian recipi- 
ents that Adobe account executives hand selected as some of 
their hardest- to-reach prospects. It launched in February of 
2010 with a teaser e-mail announcing that recipients should 
“Look for something sweet in the mail.” 

The mailer arrived shortly afterward, a chocolate pie chart 
divided into three segments, with the smallest segment made 
of white chocolate, a larger segment of dark chocolate and the 
largest segment in milk chocolate. The chart was topped by a 
clear plastic molded cover with messaging printed across the 
center that contained the PURL for the prospect’s microsite. 

Laura Laney, senior marketing manager of demand pro- 
grams at Adobe,® says her company chose the pie chart con- 
cept because it delivered a tangible depiction of data in a 
simple, engaging format. And no other channel was going to 
bring that point home, literally, like direct mail. 

“The visual representation makes the complex data behind 
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the scenes easy to understand, which is what we were trying 
to get across to the prospects in the program,” Laney explains. 
“Our solutions make their complex and overwhelming amounts 
of data easy to understand and enable their company to make 
actionable decisions based on their data. The pie chart is quickly 
and easily understood by our target audience, and making the 
chart out of chocolate is unusual and attention grabbing.” 

Once recipients were driven to the microsites by the mailer, 
they found a personal message from an Adobe account execu- 
tive with enough individual details to show that the sales rep 
had done his homework about the target and really knew who 
he or she was. 

Shortiy after the mailer went out, follow-up elements included 
e-mails, a postcard and communication from the sales team. 

“We made sure to carry the pie chart concept through all 
of the contact pieces of the program, from the e-mails to the 
website,” Laney says. 

Based on the programs response, the message was well 
received. Of the 500 contacts, 58 prospects responded to 
Adobe for a strong response rate of 11.6 percent. Even better, 
the company estimates that the return on investment for the 
piece came in around a whopping 289 percent. 

“This was our first integrated direct mail program, and our 
sales teams were very excited for the program’s potential,” 
Laney says. “The account executives reported that the direct 
mail packages were well received and accomplished the goal 
of getting conversations started with hard-to-reach prospects.” 

Laney attributes that success to the steady follow-up and 
support of the sales team, as well as the fact that the pie chart 
brought a complicated concept down to a straightforward and 
easily digestible message. 

“The big idea of your marketing program must make sense 
for your product/solution and clearly express your value 
proposition to your target audience,” she says. “If it requires 
too much thought for your prospect to figure out what your 
direct mail has to do with your company and solution, the 
campaign will fail.” 



The sales force loved 
the mailer because it 
made it easy to start 
conversations with hard 
to-reach prospects. 


The pie chart was 
easily recogniz- 
able to the target 
audience. Having 
it made out of 
chocolate made it 
more engaging. 

The chart was made 
of three different 
types of chocolate: 
The smallest was 
white chocolate, the 
next-biggest dark 
chocolate and the 
largest piece was 
milk chocolate. 


THE ESSENTIALS: 

Company: Adobe® Target Audience: Hard-to-reach business executives in the United States and Canada. 
Goal: To introduce targets to an array of Adobe business solutions by emphasizing the solutions’ ability to enable 
smart, data-driven decision making. DM Vehicle: Large pie-chart graphics made from chocolate. Response: Adobe 
enjoyed a robust 1 1 .6-percent response rate and an estimated ROI of 289 percent as a result of the campaign. 
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Direct Mail 

SURGES 

From insurers to credit card issuers, key 
direct marketing leaders are climbing out 
of the economic doldrums - and they’ve 
got the mail campaigns to prove it. 


BY BRUCE BRITT 

ILLUSTRATIONS BY ZOHAR LAZAR 


/ 



A recent Epsilon report found that 43 
percent of consumers 18 to 34 prefer to 
receive insurance information in the mail, 
compared to 21 percent who prefer digital 
communications. (Those findings jibe with 
an Experian report revealing that the second 
group most likely to engage with mail is 15- 
to 24-year-olds.) 

Though the insurance industry has been 
most aggressive in its mailing activity of late, 
the lesson for other sectors seems obvious. 
With its ability to target and connect with the 
broadest possible demographic, direct mail 
continues to offer a competitive advantage 
for businesses and industries looking for a 
marketing edge during the early stages of the 
economic recovery. 

Farming Prospects 

ith net premiums totaling 
more than $1.1 trillion, 
insurance is a very large 
— and competitive — 
industry. Industry sales 
driven by direct marketing 
are expected to grow at a rate of 7.6 percent 
annually into 2012. 

According to John Ingersoll, vice presi- 
dent of marketing communications for Los 
Angeles-based Farmers Insurance, television 
has historically been the battleground where 
most of the sector’s promotional wars have 
been fought. “It might shock people to know 



orget the conflicting stats and news reports. Looking for a real-world indica- 
tor that the economic recovery is legit? Check your mailbox. 

If you’re like many Americans, you’re receiving more direct mail offers. 
Lots more. Key industries are demonstrating their confidence in the 
strengthening economy by pumping more cash into their marketing bud- 
gets, and recent reports suggest that a significant portion of those dollars 
are being channeled toward direct mail. And perhaps no other business sec- 
tor is enjoying this resurgence more than the insurance industry, which has 
discovered what many savvy marketers have known all along: Direct mail 
is a smart move. Leading the pack were heavy hitters like Globe Life and 
Mutual of Omaha. 


how much money is spent in promoting on 
television,” Ingersoll says. “It’s a $2 billion 
category among the top 10 insurance provid- 
ers. In the middle of all that clutter, there’s a 
lot of messaging and a lot of competition to 
find the consumer.” 

Enter direct mail. Ingersoll believes that 
the surge in insurance mail is the result of 
companies’ high regard for the channel’s abil- 
ity to target effectively and inspire engage- 
ment. ”1 think direct mail is commonly used 
by us and our competitors as a great oppor- 
tunity to generate leads,” Ingersoll says. “Mail 
is a channel that allows all of us to find the 
consumer with a very targeted, very spe- 
cific message that you can’t do in broadcast. 
Broadcast, by definition, is broad — you’re 
trying to talk to everybody.” He adds that 
“direct mail is great for marketers and adver- 
tisers looking for another marketing chan- 
nel” that rises above the din. 

Ingersoll says direct marketing is no 
less research-intensive for Farmers. “We 
try everything, we optimize everything, 
and we measure performance constantly,” 
Ingersoll says. “We have tested postcards, 
used standard No. 10 envelopes, used some 
big 6-by-9-sized cards. We do commercial 
mail where we utilize very customized busi- 
ness level pieces. For instance, for mailing 
to restaurant owners, we have a glossy 
piece that has images and copy that cater 
to restaurants. We have the same thing for 


a bunch of other industries in the small 
business sector.” 

In 2010, Farmers’ mail experiments culmi- 
nated in the launch of an initiative designed 
to benefit both consumers and the company’s 
local agents. The campaign centers around a 
nationwide cooperative advertising agreement 
the company has initiated with its agents. “It’s 
sort of you pay half and we’ll pay half,” explains 
Ingersoll. “We went to the agents and said, ‘We 
would like to do a significant amount of direct 
marketing in your area.’ The mailers take the 
agent’s direction in terms of them picking the 
proximity to their office and the number of 
pieces of mail they want to send out.” 

Although Ingersoll declines to offer certain 
specifics about the mail campaign, he says that 
the mailers, which feature perforated cards with 
agents’ names, pictures and contact info, “really 
fit into our brand positioning, which is to com- 
municate the value of our agents.” Ingersoll says 
the campaign “is very straightforward, simple 
messaging around the value you get with a 
Farmers agent rather than what a consumer 
would get going to another agency company or 
to a company that doesn’t have agents.” 

Ingersoll says the theme-less local agents 
program has been “extremely successful,” 
particularly for agents smart enough to opt 
in. “We’ve got over half of our agents par- 
ticipating in this program, so it’s helped us 
drive measurable traffic to our distribution,” 
Ingersoll says. 
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RX: Mail 

One health care organiza- 
tion’s ongoing DM efforts 
show how a medical 
industry leader is benefit- 
ing from smart marketing. 

It was a wise move befitting a health 
care organization. With the U.S. econ- 
omy ailing and marketers succumbing 
to virulent penny-pinching, Ohio-based 
Mercy Health Partners prescribed itself 
a series of mail campaigns to inoculate 
the chain against the fiscal flu. 

Case in point: Mercy’s “New Movers” 
campaign. Aimed at new residents, the 
initiative was designed to increase 
awareness about services offered at 
Mercy’s six Cincinnati-area hospitals. 
Mercy offered a free first-aid kit to mail 
recipients who filled out response forms 
to learn more about the chain’s services. 

Two years after being initiated, the 
New Movers campaign is a success, 
generating approximately 2,000 pieces 
of mail a month. More than 50,000 
mailers have been shipped, according 
to Pete Gemmer, regional director of 
external communications for Mercy. 

“In the first six months of the 
program we were able to track more 
than $1 million in gross revenue for 
a program that cost approximately 
$70,000,” Gemmer says. “We also 
have connected hundreds of new 
movers to primary care physicians in 
their community.” 

Mercy also uses direct mail to pro- 
mote its Peripheral Arterial Disease 
(PAD) screenings, which targets high- 
risk men and women age 50 and older. 
Through the campaign, Mercy has been 
able to successfully fill the 1 00 avail- 
able slots for each event. 

“With direct mail we are able to target 
our audience and focus on consumers 
who may be at risk for PAD,” Gemmer 
explains. “More important, we are finding 
that there are patients whose lives may 
have been saved by the screening.” 


He adds: “The program has enabled us to 
place all of our resources around what piece, 
envelope and text works best, then take all 
the modeling and segmenting resources, and 
make them available to the agent. For the 
consumer, the benefit is the knowledge of, 
and the proximity and relationship with, the 
local agent whom they can look in the eye and 
hold accountable." 

In its continuing efforts to communi- 
cate with consumers in a more direct and 
personalized way, Farmers is looking at 
growing its direct mail activity. Acknowl- 
edging that the smartest companies inte- 
grate across all platforms, Ingersoll reveals 
that Farmers is hatching a direct mail ini- 
tiative that will borrow images from its 
new television ads. Themed “University of 
Farmers” — a reference to the company’s 
suburban Los Angeles management train- 
ing facility — the integrated campaign 
will feature a tough-guy actor. “That icon 
will now sit in our direct mail communica- 
tions, and we will test different ways of 
using him,” Ingersoll says. “So for consum- 
ers who have seen the ad, heard him on the 
radio, or maybe seen an outdoor spot, now 
we will add this mail piece. All these things 
are working together.” 

According to Ingersoll, direct mail will 
continue to play an increasingly crucial role 
in Farmers’ marketing plans, an attitude 
that reflects an industry-wide trend. The 
Direct Marketing Association forecasts that 
insurance mail expenditures will reach $2.2 
billion in 2012, up from 2007’s $1.7 billion. 
“Since we started doing direct marketing, 
each year has become a more significant 
level of spend for us,” Ingersoll says. “We’re 
always looking to communicate with con- 
sumers in a more direct and personalized 
way. The other marketing channels tend 
to be heavily distributed in broadcast, and 
e-mail has been difficult to manage because 
of spam filtering. But most people are still 
amenable to getting marketing communica- 
tions in their mailbox, which is why I think 
direct mail will grow.” 


The Mailbox or the Inbox 

hile the insurance indus- 
try seems to have enjoyed 
the most robust rebound, 
experts say other indus- 
tries also are witnessing 
upticks in mail usage. The 
Mintel report shows that telecoms shipped 
so many mail offers in Q2 2010 that the sec- 
tor supplanted mortgage and loans on the list 
of the top three mailing industries. The No. 2 
spot on the list was held by credit card issuers, 
who have substantially increased mail offers as 
the economy improves and fewer customers 
default on debts. There has also been notice- 
able direct mail activity in areas such as educa- 
tion and health care. “The general picture is an 
upward trajectory,” says Mintel Comperemedia 
senior vice president Andrew Davidson. 

The avalanche of favorable data from 
Mintel, Experian, Epsilon and other mar- 
ket researchers is a rebuke to skeptics who 
discounted the long-standing appeal and 
effectiveness of direct mail. Online and 
social media have hogged much of the media 
spotlight in recent years, but that Cyclopean 
focus on digital appears to have exacted a high 
price. Experts say online, e-mail and social 
media have their place, but they alone are no 
substitute for an intelligent, comprehensive 
marketing plan that incorporates all chan- 
nels, including direct mail. “I think marketers 
are coming off of this all-or-nothing mindset 
of ‘I’ve got to put it all in digital,’ ” says Liz 
Miller, vice president of Programs & Opera- 
tions for the CMO Council. 

Miller says the reports from Mintel and 
others support the CMO Council’s own End- 
ings, which were published in the organiza- 
tion’s 2010 Marketing Outlook. “We found 
that pockets of industry are really looking to 
almost go back to basics,” Miller says. “It was 
really coming out of consumer banking, insur- 
ance, telecom and real estate. There was a sense 
of going back to that real precision, one-on-one 
customer engagement, providing that direct 
and targeted communications.” 




And why not return to the security and 
quantifiable results of direct mail? For more 
than a decade, e-mail has attempted to hnd 
its marketing niche, but many consumers still 
view the medium skeptically, citing concerns 
about security and scams. A 2010 InfoPrint/ 
CMO Council survey of 1,000 consumers 
revealed that 91 percent were unsubscribing 
from e-mail. The same study found that 200 
billion e-mails were sent per day, 97 percent 
of which constituted spam. 

“E-mail has fallen out of favor,” says San- 
dra Zoratti, vice president of global solutions 
marketing for InfoPrint. “Marketers have 
said, ‘I can send out 10,000 e-mail messages 
for no cost.’ That’s simply not true. The cost 
is that you annoy 99 percent of the people. 
That’s a pretty enormous cost to your brand 
and your company.” 

The realization that e-mail is not a zero- cost 
channel “has brought people back” to surer 
media, Zoratti contends. “The evidence is that 
more marketing dollars are being shifted back 
to direct mail,” she says. 


Due Credit 

onsider, for example, how 
the reawakening financial 
industry is again tightening 
its embrace of direct mail. 
A Synovate Mail Moni- 
tor report reveals that U.S. 
households received 398.5 million credit card 
offers in Q4 2009. That 46-percent increase 
from Q3 2009 suggests a resilient faith in the 
direct mail channel among those in high finance. 
Like the vast majority of industries, the banking 
industry was rocked by the recession, with larger 
institutions acquiring smaller competitors. 
These and other factors forced down direct mail 
volumes for a time. “MBNA was a massive mailer 
and BOA was a massive mailer,” says Anuj Sha- 
hani, director of Competitive Tracking Services 
for Synovate’s Financial Services Group. “But the 
combined entity doesn’t generate as much mail. 
The sum of the parts doesn’t add up.“ 

But research from both Mintel and Syno- 
vate shows the surge has been significant, and 


some experts believe more dramatic increases 
are in store. That’s because the most recent 
credit card mailings have been targeted at 
“Prime” and “Super-Prime” consumers — low- 
risk prospects. “With the Q2 2010 data, we are 
seeing 72 percent of the mailings are going to 
that Super-Prime segment,” Shahani says. 

Another factor is resolution of federal finan- 
cial reform. In 2009, the pending Credit Card 
Accountability, Responsibility and Disclosure 
(CARD) Act cast uncertainty over the industry. 
But marketers are taking full advantage of mail 
“now that we’ve figured out what the CARD Act 
is going to be,” says Shahani. 

Indeed, Synovate forecasts that credit card 
mail volume will climb to 2.25 billion in 2010. 
As the economy gains steam, analysts antici- 
pate other markets will follow suit with their 
own mail increases. “Mortgages and loans 
should get back to being an important, key 
sector among those that we track,” says Min- 
tel’s Davidson. “We’re starting to see mailings 
pick up, and yet there’s certainly more slack to 
be taken up. I feel quite optimistic.” □ 
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Having to market to other marketers is rarely 
easy, and often daunting, for most companies. 
But for the online analytics-focused Omni- 
ture Business Unit at Adobe,® the solution was 
a no-brainer: Sweeten them up first. 

To that end, last summer Adobe began 
mailing out long, narrow boxes containing 
marshmallows, graham crackers and choco- 
late bars, the ingredients for one of America’s 


favorite summertime treats — s’mores. The 
aims of the campaign included promoting 
the broad variety of digital business products 
that Adobe offers, building brand awareness, 
demonstrating product value, and of course, 
winning over new customers. 

Adobe officials say the s’mores ingredi- 
ents represent the company’s digital suite. 
“You have the different components of each 
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THE INGREDIENTS 


ABOUT ADOBE® 

The Omniture Business Unit at 
Adobe (Orem, Utah) is a lead- 
ing provider of online business 
optimization software 

Agency: Babcock and 
Jenkins (Portland, Ore.) 

Target Audience: About 500 
key CM Os, web analysts and 
online marketers at top-tier 
companies; 55% to existing 


customers and 45% prospec- 
tive customers. 


Goals: Establish awareness 
of complete marketing prod- 
uct/service suite, open doors 
for sales team and generate 
inbound leads. 


DM Campaign: Series of 
three-dimensional mailers each 
containing a tasty treat and a 
personalized and compelling 


message driving the recipient to 
a personalized online microsite 
for success stories showing the 
importance of measurement, 
conversion and optimization. 

Response: 1 2.7% response 
rate so far (mailings began in 
July 201 0), nearing 300% ROI, 
and 274% increase in sales 
pipeline compared to previous 
programs. Expecting more 
deals in the coming months. 










of our products,” says Laura Laney, senior marketing manager of 
demand programs, Omniture Business Unit at Adobe. “You can 
combine any of them if you’d like. But if you have the entire suite, 
you’re going to have this fantastic user experience. You’re going 
to give your visitors exactly what they want, which has the end 
result of increasing your bottom line, your ROI, making you better 
than your competitors and capturing market share. These are all the 
things companies care about.” 

Adobe marketing executive Mikel Chertudi says using the mail 
channel also helps his company differentiate itself from its rivals and 
their overreliance on Web marketing. 

“We’ve all become so heavily involved in 
the digital space that we’ve forgotten 
that direct mail used to be really the only 
vehicle to reach people,” says Chertudi, 
senior director of demand marketing 
and media for Adobe. (Adobe acquired 
Omniture in October 2009, in a trans- 
action valued at about $1.8 billion.) “But 
we shouldn’t forget about it. Even though 
our solutions are digital focused, we’re 
reaching online and digital marketers 
using direct mail. Mail has a real oppor- 
tunity to stand out and be different, 
especially if it’s dimensional in nature.” 

At Adobe, Chertudi oversees global 
strategy and execution of demand cre- 
ation for new customer acquisition and 
cross selling, including the tactics of 
search (both paid and SEO), e-mail, newsletters, display, content syndi- 
cation, direct and dimensional mail. He and his team have deployed a 
comprehensive marketing technology-based solution for increasing 
response effectiveness. The solution, the Adobe® Online Marketing 
Suite, powered by Omniture,® optimizes ad spend and conversion. 

According to Chertudi, it’s time for business-to-business compa- 
nies to think outside the box and quit being so boring: “I think the 
way that they’re trying to espouse not being boring is really taking 
on social media. That’s good, that’s something they need to be doing. 


But there’s so much more that business-to-business marketers could 
and should be thinking about. There is a lot to learn from the B-to-C 
world and vice versa.” 

Chertudi champions dimensional programs, but says his company 
tries to keep its programs clever rather than rely on pricey free-miums 
to win over targets. “Programs like the s’mores campaign, where you’re 
doing something clever to get your foot in the door, I want to see a lot 
more of them out there,” he says. “Some companies have done them. 
But many do it in the form of ‘bribing’ clients: You know, you get an 
electronic gadget if you take a meeting with me. That’s not very clever.” 

He adds that marketers must also be 
careful to educate their audiences as a 
way of gaining trust, “rather than merely 
providing solution- or product- centric 
content and promotion that promote 
into the marketplace, such as product 
papers or product tours or whitepapers 
that are very specific.” 

“[Using] industry analysts and our 
best customers in our marketing con- 
tent, we educate other customers and 
prospects on how to market digitally,” 
Chertudi continues. “What are the seven 
best practices of search marketing? Or 
the five things you should incorporate 
into your retail marketing experience? 
We educate them whether they pur- 
chase one of our solutions or not.” 

To that end, Chertudi’s team wanted 
to create a campaign that, in addition to achieving other business 
aims, would open doors for meetings with its sales team and generate 
inbound leads. They targeted about 500 key chief marketing officers, 
web analysts and online marketers at top-tier companies. 

About 55 percent of the campaign’s target audience was made up of 
existing customers with limited knowledge of the product suite. Pro- 
spective customers made up the remaining 45 percent. The campaign 
launched in early July. “We had this challenge of trying to educate our 
customers about all these other things they can do with all these other 


“WE’VE ALL BECOME SO 

heavily involved in the digital space 
we’ve forgotten that direct mail used 
to be the only vehicle to reach people. 
But we shouldn’t forget. Even though 
our solutions are digital focused, 
we’re reaching online and digital 
marketers using direct mail. Mail 
has a real opportunity to stand out, 
especially if it’s dimensional in nature.” 

— Mikel Chertudi, senior director of 
demand marketing and media, Adobe 



IT WAS EVERY MARKETER’S DREAM. 

After seeing T3 Motion’s revolutionary T3 Series 
electric standup vehicle (ESV) in action as part of 
the security operation at a U.S. airport, a promi- 
nent product-sourcing company contacted the 
company about approaching producers of a film 


involving high-tech effects. The innovative, clean- 
energy ESV was a perfect fit, they said. 

T3 provided four of the vehicles to the pro- 
duction - to be used as part of the security 
patrol for the Stark Expo in Marvel Entertain- 
ment and Paramount Pictures’ summer block- 
buster, Iron Man 2. 

Earlier, the ESV was featured in an Audi 
commercial that aired during the pro football 
championship to more than 100 million viewers. 


With phenomenal product placements like that, 
most consumer marketers could kiss their prod- 
uct awareness challenges goodbye. However, 
T3 marketers want to specifically reach college 
campus security agencies nationwide, so they’re 
turning to direct mail. 

“The majority of our vehicles are deployed to law 
enforcement, along with vehicles in the university 
market - USC for instance,” says Justin Nam, mar- 
keting coordinator at T3 Motion, based in Costa 
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new products we’d acquired and built,” recalls Laney. “Even some of our 
customers didn’t realize we had a complete online marketing suite that 
could really increase their business ROI and help them run a better 
company. And we wanted to make educating them fun.” 

The s’mores ingredients came secured in a reflective bubble wrap 
material to protect against temperature 
extremes. A printed card atop the wrapping 
addressed the recipient by first name. “Put the 
right components together at the right time and 
you end up with a whole that’s greater than the 
sum of its parts,” it proclaimed. 

A brief promotional message followed, with 
a call to action that led recipients to another 
Adobe attention-getter — personalized micro- 
sites designed for each recipient. The close of 
the message read: “Enjoy the sweet compo- 
nents of your s’mores kit. But before you build 
a campfire, visit your personal website for some 
guidance on how to maximize profitability 
across all marketing channels.” 

Laney said the Adobe marketing team 
wanted something that was more than just one 
creative piece of mail. “Mail is a great way to get 
in the door, but you need to have more touches 
than that. It’s got to be more inclusive,” she 
says. “So we decided on an integrated program.” 

Ahead of the s’mores mailer was a teaser 
e-mail that alerted targeted customers and 
prospects to watch for “something in the 
mail,” according to Laney. “Sometimes things 
end up in the mailroom for a while and you 
don’t know it’s there. So, by sending the teaser 
email, we wanted them to anticipate and look 

forward to it, and hopefully have a higher open rate on the actual 
boxes when they received them,” she explains. 

After opening the package, recipients then typed in their person- 
alized URL to go to their very own site. There, more personalized 
messages awaited them. “At the top [of the page], we greeted them 



by name,” Laney says. “And there was a little message [based on infor- 
mation] their salesperson had provided to me, like ‘Congratulations 
on your second quarter,’ ‘Congratulations on your new promotion.’ 
Something that really shows we knew who that contact was. We had 
three different success stories, so people could see how they could 
mimic the success of other companies using 
our product suite.” 

Chertudi says the boxes were well received. 
“We hear so many times that this is the first 
dimensional mail piece that recipients have 
ever received in their life,” he says. 

Follow-up e-mails and phone calls were 
handled by the sales team. Adobe also sent out 
two additional rounds of three-dimensional 
mailers — one containing a pie chart made of 
chocolate and the other a “trail mix” with candy- 
coated chocolate. “Each one of these touches 
has sales follow-up all the way through, which 
is huge to making it successful,” says Laney. 

Aside from the buzz created by the mailer, 
Adobe has seen a 12.7-percent response rate 
so far. ROI on the campaign is nearing 300 
percent as of August 2010. And there has 
been a 274-percent increase in its sales pipe- 
line compared to previous programs. Laney 
and Chertudi said they expect more deals to 
come through in coming months. 

“I love this campaign. It’s been so much 
fun,” says Laney. Adds Chertudi: “We love the 
U.S. Postal Service.® They help increase 
ROI for marketers 



Mesa, Calif. “But most universities aren’t aware that 
they have this clean-energy patrol solution.” 

According to Nam, T3 Motion’s marketers — 
and especially the company’s CEO - believed the 
best and most economical way to begin to pene- 
trate the university market was via direct mail. After 
all, the mail campaign was cheaper than setting 
up exhibitions to show off the vehicle. Further, T3 
could be sure the mailers got into the hands of the 
university security personnel they were targeting. 


T3’s marketers were also banking on direct 
mail to help showcase the benefits of their unique 
product. Nam says viewing images of the three- 
wheel vehicle helped recipients better distinguish 
T3 Motion from its two-wheel competitors. “You 
have to see the vehicle to appreciate it,” says Nam. 
“Direct mail was one avenue to create awareness.” 
So, in May, they mailed postcards to 3,600 
university public safety directors, chancellors and 
other key purchasing decision makers. The direct 


mailer was the company’s first and was viewed 
as a test of the team’s beliefs about direct mail. 

The test mailer broke through, achieving a 
1 -percent response rate, and was scheduled 
to be sent out again in September. “We used 
direct mail because we needed to reach the right 
people and we needed to show the vehicle in 
action, being used in different situations,” says 
Nam. “We couldn’t do that in a magazine ad or in 
an e-mail as effectively.” 
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How smart marketing 
and an unforgettable 
tagline helped turn 
UNCF into one of 
the nation’s most 
venerated charities. 


HIGHER 
YEARNING 

an 8-year-old boy, Eldra Daniels’ career path 
was determined after he watched helplessly 
as his grandmother suffered a heart attack. 

“Ever since that moment, I dreamed of becoming a 
doctor, committed to helping others,” recalls Daniels, 
a 2011 class member of Howard University’s College 
of Medicine. 

Dressed in a lab coat with a stethoscope draped 
around his collar, Daniels shares his story of inspiration 
through a virtual message that finds him speaking from 
a website for UNCF. “UNCF was there to help me when 
I needed help the most, providing the extra support 
that I needed to graduate from college,” he continues. 

As photos of the Denver native and his family fill the 
background, he tells site visitors that “more and more 
students are turning to UNCF for help” and that financial 
donations “can make a difference.” Then Daniels refers to 
computer-generated images of a typed letter bearing his 
photo and UNCF stationery used in recent solicitation 
efforts by the charity. “You’ll soon receive a letter in the 
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UNCF helps students from 
all over attend schools, such 
as LeMoyne-Owen College in 
Memphis (left), where many 
wear pins supporting the 
organization (above). 





“RESEARCH SHOWS THAT INDIVIDUALS 
WHO ARE CATEGORIZED AS ‘MATURES,’ 
BORN BEFORE 1945, AND THOSE WHO ARE 
CATEGORIZED AS ‘BOOMERS’ ARE THE 
BEST MAIL RESPONDERS TO 
NONPROFIT CAMPAIGNS.” 

national director of Direct Response Programs and Individual Giving 


mail that looks like this,” he says. “You can use it to make a gift to UNCF, 
whatever you can afford. Simply reply using the envelope that’s included.” 
Daniels’ appeal is a recent example of how UNCF, one of the nation’s most 
venerated charitable organizations, has joined a new wave of nonprofit mar- 
keters who are blending modern technological advancements with the direct 
mail campaigns that have always been central in their fundraising efforts. 


Using mail as a building block 

Leveraging e-mail and the Web, as well as traditional broadcast channels, 
UNCF has continued to expand its marketing platforms. But if the orga- 
nization’s 66-year history has taught its marketers anything, it’s that mail- 
ing messages into individual homes is indispensable to generating aid for 
Daniels and hundreds of thousands who share his goal to achieve higher 
education, says a spokesperson. 

“Each year, UNCF administers a successful direct mail campaign,” says 
Denise A. Scott, national director of Direct Response Programs and Indi- 
vidual Giving. “The organization mails nearly 6 million pieces each year.” 

A decades-long relationship of outreach is organic to the UNCF mes- 
sage, with mail campaigns remaining vital to the charity’s constant need 
to fund student scholarships and college support programs, Scott adds. 
Recent UNCF appeals have increased by about 20 percent, according to the 
organization’s figures. “Mail is still one of the most cost-effective ways to 
keep in touch with our donors,” says Scott. “We have also found that our 
donors respond best to mail campaigns. This is a significant tool and tactic.” 

Scott says that donors to UNCF and other charities still respond far 
more positively to the groups’ mail efforts than to digital appeals. They 
are, she says, more comfortable with mail: “The 
benefit of direct mail is that many people are 
still more comfortable sending a check in the 
mail than entering their credit card numbers 
online. Though the latter trend is growing, it 
still does not compare to large numbers of gifts 
that come to our organization in envelopes.” 


Trayon Satchell (upper 
right) studies with col- 
leagues at the Zale 
Library on the campus 
of Paul Quinn College 
in Texas. 





UNCF has also won over large audiences of donors with a brilliant com- 
bination of marketing platforms that includes not only mail but broadcast, 
digital and other forms of print, such as billboards. 

As a result of years of continued multimedia outreach, the UNCF’s best- 
known motto — “A mind is a terrible thing to waste” — not only continues 
to resonate with donors but has become an American pop cultural fixture 
since it first appeared in print in 1972. Meanwhile, the organization has 
earned international recognition for another branding mainstay, its long- 
running special “UNCF An Evening of Stars,” hosted for 24 consecutive years 
by legendary singer Lou Rawls until his death in2006. “UNCF An Evening of 
Stars” continues to reach millions of viewers through commercial and cable 
broadcasts (and is heavily promoted through mail and digital). 

The making of the brand 

UNCF was founded in New York on April 25, 1944, by college president 
Frederick D. Patterson, head of what was then Tuskegee Institute (now 
Tuskegee University), and Mary McLeod Bethune, founder of what is now 
Bethune-Cookman University and an educational advisor to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. The goal was to help impoverished black students 
gain access to higher education at a time when America was fewer than two 
generations removed from slavery. Patterson and Bethune saw a need to 
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A.C. Wharton Jr. (center), 
mayor of Memphis, Tenn., 
meets with students at 
LeMoyne-Owen as part 
of a green initiative. 


create a consistent revenue source to fund 27 
of what became known as historically black col- 
leges and universities (HBCUs), many of which 
were formed in the aftermath of the abolition 
of slavery and continue to operate today 

Today, the organization aids students of 
all backgrounds who enroll at UNCF’s 39 member colleges and universities 
or who receive one of thousands of scholarships administered through its 
400 scholarship programs. UNCF assists students at almost 1,000 colleges, 
including Ivy League schools as well as HBCUs. 

“All Americans understand the importance of a well-educated populace 
to the success of our communities and our nation,” Scott says. 


Still growing 

To help spread that message, UNCF relies heavily on direct marketing. Direct 
mail marketing and distribution costs are part of the approximately $22 mil- 
lion UN CF spent on fundraising and administrative costs during its fiscal year 
ending March 31, 2009, according to the Better Business Bureau (BBB). UNCF 
received more than $154.2 million in donations that resulted from capacity- 
building efforts, according to the BBB. Along with direct mail, primary tools 
used to support UNCF are special events, print advertising, TV, radio, Internet, 
“planned giving,” cause-related promo and grant proposals. 

Its combination of direct mail and web communication contributed to 
a reported 103-percent increase in online giving, from about $681,000 in 
December 2007 to approximately $1.38 million in 2009. 

A “Giving” section of UNCF’s website describes ways to contribute person- 
ally or through work or church, and includes initiatives such as matching gift 
programs. In a matching gift program, companies will double or sometimes 
triple the charitable gifts of donors who are their employees, employees’ family 
members or retirees. The site also provides UNCF’s Virginia mailing address 
and a downloadable form that can be returned with checks by mail. 

“UNCF donors are generous and very loyal to the organization,” she says. 
“They believe in our mission and support us in many ways. From our small- 
est donors who send $1 in an envelope to our large individual, corporate, 
foundation, church and union donors who send much more, they are all 
willing to support talented students who really want a college education.” 
And, as beneficiaries like Eldra Daniels gladly can attest, so is UNCF. □ 


Finding a Market 
for Food 

A major hunger-relief organization wins 
donors with ample servings of direct 

A pervasive myth is that hunger primarily affects 

the homeless. But experts say the condition crosses into all but a 
few demographic boundaries. In fact, Feeding America, the largest 
organization that specializes in domestic hunger relief, reports that 
89 percent of its constituents have private addresses. 

Identifying and reaching the families and individuals who 
depend on their national network for food banks and pantries 
has been Feeding America’s focus since the Chicago-based 
program was first established as Second Harvest in 1 976. And 
the group’s mail-centered marketing program is key. 

“Over the last five years, Feeding America has raised more 
than $65 million through the mail,” says Suzanne Joiner, head of 
direct response for the nonprofit. “This represents over 70 percent 
of our total direct response revenue. Additionally, mail is currently 
the primary driver for our new donor acquisition, bringing in over 
80,000 new donors every year. 

“The key to utilizing any medium, 
including mail, is to diversify and 
cross-promote, meaning that every 
mail piece pushes to the web or 
phone or some other option for 
donation and asking questions.” 
Feeding America’s multimedia 
strategies include partnering with heavy hitters in the entertain- 
ment industry to help the charity expand its audience: Fox TV’s 
top-rated reality competition, “American Idol,” has supported the 
nonprofit, encouraging online pledges during live broadcasts. 

Adds Joiner: “Every digital piece, at some point, has an alter- 
native option for making a donation or asking a question about 
interest in other forms of support: mail, phone, in-person event, 
etc. It is not necessarily the cutting back of one in favor of the 
other, but making sure the supporter has options to interact with 
you, however they choose, at that point in time. And with a sig- 
nificant volume of mail sent every year, it is a key driver to mak- 
ing sure donors are aware of their options to communicate with 
Feeding America.” 

Twenty million mailers are distributed annually by Feeding 
America, in addition to the 1 80,000 mailers that represent the ini- 
tiatives of Feeding America West Michigan Food Bank. Serving 40 
Michigan counties, the Grand Rapids base sends 28,000 pieces 
six times a year to its mailing list, says donor relations manager 
Linda Vanderbaan. 

The program added a freelance writer and graphic artist to 
create more memorable promotions and successful campaigns, 
says Vanderbaan. “We’re kind of setting the bar high in getting 
the message out in a very creative way and a very powerful way 
that elicits a good response.” 


FEEDING 

AMERICA 
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MAIL 



Spring-Green Lawn Care uses 

a three-part mail campaign to 
drive activity at its call center. 

By Lekan Oguntoyinbo 


T he idea behind the marketing for Spring-Green 
Lawn Care seems simple enough: Get customers 
a letter, and they just might try a number. 

And so, each year the company kicks off a 
highly personalized direct mail campaign aimed 
at getting potential customers to reach out to 
Spring-Green through its company switchboard. 
Once a recipient phones in, they are urged to sign up for the Spring- 
Green services through a local franchisee. 

The campaign underscores how successful medium-sized busi- 
nesses can use direct mail not only to push a brand message but to 
also buttress a business interest that marketers often struggle to 


integrate to their larger campaigns: the company call center. “We 
generate calls and book the sale,” boasts James Young, president 
of Spring-Green, which is based in suburban Chicago. He adds that 
they end up answering about 85 percent to 90 percent of the calls 
for the franchise owners who elect to use the call center. 

Young readily admits that the call center isn’t a moneymaker 
for the company — but nonetheless is an important part of the 
company’s direct marketing arsenal. It’s also a welcome tool for 
small Spring-Green franchise owners around the country who 
can’t afford to man phones ’round the clock. The strategy frees 
up franchisees, some of whom are one-person operations when 
they start the business, to focus more on servicing clients and less 
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on having to scour their territories 
for business. 

“To be in the call center busi- 
ness is a loss leader,” says Young. 

“It’s there with the sole purpose of 
influencing gross revenue. We got 
into this business because we felt 
it would make a difference and be 
beneficial to the franchise owner 
and franchisor.” 

The Spring-Green mail cam- 
paign, which runs from January 
to May, extends to millions of 
homeowners and businesses in 
about half of the nation’s states. 

The first piece of mail builds brand 
awareness and generates leads. It 
includes a free gift, educational 
materials about lawn care and the business card of the Spring-Green 
franchisee in the target area. The business card features a photo of the 
franchisee and a telephone number. 

The second mailing is a direct sales piece that includes coupons 
and other special offers. The third mailing tries to close the deal 
by urging mail recipients to take advantage of the savings before 
it’s too late. 

Now in its fourth year, the mail campaign — which also has 
included personalized URLs (PURLs) that recipients can visit — is 
paying off handsomely. In fact, Young says, the mail effort has become 
the lifeblood of the company’s growth in acquiring new customers. 
“To date, it influences more than 50 percent of all new customers each 
spring. Local advertising, search engine optimization and social media 
are all part of our mix, but, by far, mail is our dominant channel.” 

Rick Locke, a former automotive executive in Indianapolis who is 
in his first full year as a Spring-Green franchisee, agrees: “The direct 
mail campaign in my first year probably accounted for 75 percent of 
my new sales this year.” 


“Direct mail was influen- 
tial in selling me (on Spring- 
Green),” adds Jeff Anderson, 
a counselor turned franchisee 
based in Waukomis, Okla. 

Spring-Green was driven to direct 
mail out of necessity, says Young. 

“Ten years ago, for sure, the 
primary vehicle for us was tele- 
marketing,” says Young. But “the 
advent of the ‘Do Not Call’ list 
forced us to reinvent ourselves. So 
we had to make that transition.” 
After the “Do Not Call” list tor- 
pedoed many telemarketing opera- 
tions around the country, direct 
mail seemed like the most logical 
choice for Spring-Green. It is less 
intrusive, and with the right message can still seize a customer’s atten- 
tion, says Young. He explains that the campaign has been effective for 
several reasons: 

First, he says, the highly personalized effort focuses on customers or 
potential new customers with specials that speak directly to their needs. 
Spring-Green officials work closely with franchisees to gather data such 
as lawn size and type of grass for each client. This legwork is essential if 
the mail is to speak to the needs of the prospects. 

“It comes down to the right street, the right neighborhood and the 
right offer,” says Young. “We secure a measurement on the property 
through Google Earth or a franchise owner driving through the neigh- 
borhood. Where is lawn care being used? Where are competitors? How 
are they priced? We add proprietary logic as to who will make the best 
customer and we test custom offers to the household. The message, 
copy, pricing and promotional offers can all be tailored to the [individual] 
households. All the direct mail is flexible. Price and promotional offer 
is personalized.” 

Second, he says, Spring-Green plays up the local angle in order to 



“The direct mail campaign 
in my first year probably 
accounted for 75 percent Of 
my new sales this year.” 

— Rick Locke, Spring-Green franchisee 
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position its franchisees as the faces of the business in their communi- 
ties. The pieces of mail include a local telephone number. So mail landing 
in the boxes of customers in, say, Indianapolis would have a 317 area 
code. (What customers don’t realize is that when they call that number, 
it rings at the Illinois call center.) 

The localized approach plays quite well with customers, says Locke: 
“I’ve had a couple of customers say, ‘Hey, you’re the guy on the card!’ 
That helps.” 

The third reason the campaign succeeds, says Young, is because it 
gives potential customers response options. “There are three ways they 
can respond,” says Young. “They can call us or go to the Web through 
the PURL and go directly to the shopping cart by credit card. We see 
more sales (online) between 11 p.m. and 3 a.m. And the third response 
is envelope response with postage prepaid.” 

Company officials say the campaign has been instrumental in 
helping them keep revenues steady in spite of the recession. Annual 
revenues grew 10 percent in 2008 and held flat in 2009 at approxi- 
mately $32 million. In 2010 Spring-Green is tracking to grow 
4 percent in system revenue and 6 percent in customer growth. The 
integrated campaign has also allowed the company to upsell addi- 
tional services at a higher rate. “At the call center, we want to talk 
about and sell additional services to customers while we are selling 
lawn care programs,” says Young. “The mail sets up the opportunity 
to have that discussion.” 

Meanwhile, Spring-Green had 79 franchisees at the end of last year 
and expects to add another six before the end of this year. Becoming 
a Spring-Green franchisee takes a significant financial investment. 
According to information provided by the company’s public relations 
firm, startup costs range from $99,000 to a high of $212,000. This 
amount includes the initial franchise fee, the first year’s marketing 
investment and working capital. 

The call center is part of the company’s strategy to ensure that the 
investment pays off. In setting up the call center to effectively support 
the direct mail outreach, Spring-Green officials knew the center couldn’t 
be run-of-the-mill. 

At the call center, Young says, “We have to be able to access individual 


homeowners’ information like property size and how big the lawn is. We 
have to know what we have done for them in the past, what the franchise 
owner has offered them and what the price was. Without that level of infor- 
mation, we were simply going to be a call center that answered the phone. 
We had to overcome the challenge of getting the data centralized.” 

So a year ago the company decided to sync the data of all franchi- 
sees into one central repository. “We needed to consolidate to a central 
repository and build an interface that would enable us to interact with 
that,” explains Young. “That took a tremendous amount of technology. 
It was a unique challenge because all the data isn’t standardized. What 
a franchise owner calls one program might be different for another. 
There are different names for programs in different regions and differ- 
ent grasses. So it needed to be allowed to be unique. We are now able to 
talk to the customer about specific programs that the franchisee offers 
in that market.” 

Franchisees instantly get e-mails from the call center regarding cus- 
tomers. “Having a smartphone has made it easy for me to respond to 
requests very expeditiously,” says Locke. “There have been a few times I 
was able to be at a customer’s place within half an hour. That impresses 
a customer.” 

Then at the end of the day, he says, franchisees get a recap e-mail of 
all their calls, including sales calls, service calls and estimate calls. “I like 
the model in that it drives traffic to the call center, freeing up the opera- 
tor to be out doing the work,” he says. 

Although the mail campaign kicks off in mid- January, location dic- 
tates how early the approximately 6-8 million direct mail pieces begin 
landing in the mailboxes of prospective customers. 

“The first in-home date is mid- January in the South,” says Young. 
“For the Midwest and the Pacific Northwest it could be late February 
or early March. The call center staff builds as more markets open up. 
[The employment] is seasonal, which makes staffing also challenging. 
By the time we get [the center] up and running at full tilt, [the season] 
is starting to wind down.” 

In the lawn- care business, adds Locke, timing is everything. “If you’re 
hitting a mail piece when dandelions are starting to pop, your response 
rate will be much higher,” he says. □ 
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MAKE YOUR MARKETER 



t Deliver® we don’t believe that clothes make 
the marketer — unless, of course, you’re talk- 
ing about the clothes we make. 

While we tend to dress more for recess than 
success around here, that doesn’t mean we don’t under- 
stand how important it is for marketers to look the part. 

To help you practice, we’ve created the paper dolls below 
and outfits for every purpose, like using the power of direct 


mail to close the deal with your client, or clothes that help 
you explore the creative possibilities of direct mail. 

We’ve included one outfit for each doll here, but you’ll 
find others ready for download at delivermagazine.com. 
So, get busy. Even if you can’t dress the part yourself, you 
can still clothe these surrogate marketers. 

“Look the part, be the part,” we were always told. That’s 
advice you should heed — even if we didn’t. 
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